CHAPTER XVIH
THE REVOLUTION
(1688, November}
A T this crisis in his fortunes King James could marshal as
/\large an army as Oliver Cromwell at his height. Nearly
forty thousand regular soldiers were in the royal pay and
moving at the royal command towards Salisbury and the
Dutch invader. But the Scottish troops, about four thou-
sand strong, had only reached Carlisle, the bulk of the three
thousand Irish were still beyond Chester, and at least seven
thousand men must be left to hold down London, Still,
twenty-five thousand men, or double the number of William's
expedition, were around Salisbury when the King arrived on
November 19. Here was the largest concentration of trained
full-time troops which England had ever seen. What would
they do ?
This was the question which dominated the thoughts of all
the leading figures who composed the King's headquarters
or held the commands. There had been several vexatious
delays and hitches in the assembly of the troops, The Secre-
tary at War, Mr Blathwayt, is suspected by modern writers
of obstruction. The Irish Catholic regiments, who were
specially important, seemed to lag upon the road, and only
came in one by one. The King and Churchill eyed each
other, the sovereign in mute appeal, the servant in grave
reserve: and both sought to penetrate by every channel
open to them the secret of the Army. To the King, with his
two French generals and the French Ambassador ever at his
side, the aspect was obscure and dubious. To Churchill and
the commanders banded with him it was highly disconcert-
ing. Most of the officers were no doubt thoroughly dis-
affected. The Protestant regimental officers were divided
and in evident distress. But the Papist officers and their men
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